Che Sunday School Helper. 


JULY, 1885. 


Our Annibersary fAeeting. 


HE Anniversaries of the Sunday School Association are always 

interesting and inspiring, and we believe the meeting held this 

year will compare very favourably with its predecessors. The Rev. P 

H. Wicksteed and his friends did everything in their power to make us 

feel at home, and the kind and hopeful spirit which found expression in 

the Chairman’s looks and words gave tone and character to the 
proceedings. 

The Treasurer, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, had a gloomy tale to tell, 
but he told it so pleasantly that we all felt that the deficit would 
soon be wiped off, and the necessary funds required for carrying on 
the work of the Association found somehow. 

The Hon. Secretary's Report showed that the Association had 
done some good work during the past year. In matters of attendance, 
teaching power, and religious fervour, the present condition of our 
schools may be pronounced more Satisfactory than usual, and our 
future prospects are certainly hopeful. 

The publications issued by the Association do not yet command 
the attention or the circulation which they deserve, and which, if our 
parents and teachers were more considerate and energetic, they might 
well have. Prof. Carpenter’s Life in Palestine when Fesus lived, Miss 
Cooke’s Biographies of Theodore Parker and Dr. Channing, Rev. 
Brooke Herford’s Story of Religion in England, and a few other 
books, have had a large sale, but not so large as their merits entitle 
them to. Young Days is a source of anxiety to the Committee, and 
perhaps it was a pity that no opportunity was given to discuss the 
suggestions made in the Report. The work of the Association has 
increased, and we really want at least /wo sesstons,—one to transact 
the business and discuss the Report, another for Papers and Con- 
ference, The “ over-crowding”’ which takes place at the Annual 
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Meetings of several of our Societies is very objectionable, and some- 
times positively painful. 

The Rev. Brooke Herford’s address was most encouraging. He 
spoke out of the fulness of his big, overflowing heart. Even his words 
of warning-and reproof were kind and touching. We were told, and 
wisely told, not to allow the Sunday School to become a substitute 
for the Church. Young people should be taught by precept and 
example to attend a place of worship; and the school should’ be a 
preparation for this. Teachers were also earnestly commended to 
prepare their lessons, and to give variety and vivacity to all their work. 
The brief bits of personal experience which the Chairman threw into 
his speech were very delightful and inspiring. 

We hope the appeal for an “‘ Essex Hall Teachers and Scholars’ 
Fund.” will meet with a wide and generous response. Every Super- 
intendent and Teacher should take this matter up earnestly and 
heartily. The Hall will. be an immense boon to the Association. 
We shall then be able to display our publications, and to carry out 
various plans of usefulness. ~ Then, again, Essex Hall will be a home 
for elder scholars and teachers who come up to visit or stay in 
London. Indeed, we do not hesitate to say that the Hall opens out 
prospects and opportunities the like of which we have never had 
before. Let us all try what we can do for this movement! At least 
30,000 pennies might be raised by our Sunday Schools Scholars in a 
few weeks’ time. Our Preszdent has given 552,000 pennies ! 

The stirring Address by the Rev. W. Carey Walters, and the very 
useful discussion which followed, will give a fresh impetus to the 
various experiments that are being tried in order to retain our elder 
scholars and deepen their religious life. ‘The remarks of the various’ 
speakers showed that while there might be complete harmony and 
unity of spirit and aim, there was plenty of room for a wide diver- 
gence in method. We heard a friend remark that there was just a 
danger lest Unitarians and Liberal Christians were about to make a 
sacrifice of their.intellectual clearness and robustness in the hope of 
gaining some new spiritual fervour, We trust our friend was mis- 
taken. If we purchase our spiritual fervour in that way, are.we not 
paying, unnecessarily, too high a price for it? Transparent simplicity 
and accuracy’ of thought are not, we believe, incompatible with the 
noblest type of character or the highest form of piety. We must 
teach our scholars to love God with mind and heart and.soul. This 
‘three-fold love” will alone make them worthy disciples of Jesus, 
and fully developed men and women, 

We sincerely congratulate our Sunday Schools on their successful 
Anniversary, and we trust that the bright and hopeful spirit which 
prevailed will live on through the present year, and enable us to 
present a still worthier record next Whitsuntide, when we hope to 
meet in our new Hall. 
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The Larthly and the the Meabenly Paravise. 


Nie Liat EARTHLY PARADISE. 
BY A. E. W. 


T seems somewhat noticeable that our Bible noes by telling us of a 
past Earthly Paradise, and ends with a description of a future 
Heavenly Paradise. ‘The fact, however, that these accounts are found in 
our Scriptures is in no wise remarkable; for we find in other Sacred Books 
legends narrating how the early races of mankind lived in a state of joy 
and innocence; and most religious systems contain pictures of, or specu- 
lations about, a future life and its possible conditions. 

Our human lives mostly begin with.longings for an Earthly Paradise, 
from the time of our desire for an unlimited supply of sweetmeats, 
cakes and play, and a very limited amount of discipline, until when older 
we find we need quite other things than these to satisfy our growing 
tastes. Unhappily, only too often we waste much of our lives following 
after mistaken ideas of happiness. 

Lord Tennyson, our poet-laureate, in his two poems, ‘‘The Lotos- 
Eaters,’’ and ‘‘ The Palace of Art,”’ tells us in most exquisite language of 
attempts to realize an Earthly Paradise. In ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters ’’ we read 
of some sailors discovering acountry of entrancing loveliness. Thesparkling 
waves soltly broke upon the yellow sands of the sea-shore, and inland 
were palm-bordered downs and pleasant meadows and winding vales. Far 
off three high mountains reared their hoary heads covered with perpetual 
snow, which glowed at sun-set with colours of surpassing beauty. We 
know how the presence of water adds to the charm of a landscape, and 
this was ‘‘a land of streams ’’;—-some came dashing down over rocks and 
fell in spray like ‘‘ veils of thinnest lawn ’’ into deep quiet pools, others 
with gentle murmur sea-ward flowed. On the plains there grew many 
kinds of fairest and sweetest flowers, and amongst them was the edible, 
sedative, calm-producing’ Lotos. In this lovely spot of creation these 
mariners felt they had at last found happiness ; here everything was fair 
to look upon, and here was that plant which could cause feelings of most 
restful peace, and make them forget all past troubles, annoyances, and 
strain of work. Soon each of the Lotos- eaters lived in a kind of trance, so 
that ‘‘ deep asleep he seemed, yet all awake.”’ Ina dreaming way they did 
sometimes remember their far- -away homes, wives, and children ; but as 
they could not endure to think of work, or of undergoing any kind of 
suffering, such thoughts ended in their saying— 

“We will return no more; our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam. 
3 * a * * * 
Let us swear,an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined, 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind. 
* * * * a * 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave, and oar; 
Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more.” 


And’ lying on beds of unfading, flowers, through half-dropt lids the 
drowsy eyes of the Lotos-eaters looked upon the fair country, and they 
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murmured—‘‘there is no joy but rest.’’ The poet tells us it was ‘fa land 
where all things always seem’d the same,” ‘‘a land in which it seemed 
always afternoon.’ Some of us know what these words mean. We have 
been in the country or by the sea-shore on a Summer or Autumn after- 
noon and watched the fleecy clouds roll across an azure sky, or the varying 
purple mists and shadows on a mountain side; and heard the faint hum 
of insects, or the ripple of softly flowing water, or the gentle sound of the 
rising and falling waves; and we have felt that even to exist was an 
infinite delight, and only wished that our life could be one long holiday 
passed amongst such surroundings. But living thus could not long 
remain pleasurable. For surely we were not placed in this world 
to indolently dream away our wonderful gifts of thought, and powers of 
work ; and so, towards the close of the poem, we read that there would 
pass, even through the half-asleep minds of these Lotos-eaters, terrifying 
thoughts of future punishment and suffering. 

‘““The Palace of Art’’ tells us of one whose idea of an Earthly 
Paradise was not a life of dreamy inactivity, but a life of thought 
and feeling ;—a life, however, which, though devoted to the intellectual 
and the beautiful, kept itself quite apart {rom the pursuits and interests of 
other human beings. The poet describes how this palace, in which the 
recluse wished to enjoy the beauties of Art and Nature, was built on a 
huge, pathless, solitary crag of rock, far above the busy toiling world around. 
Four courts surrounded it, pointing East, West, South and North; 
in each court, in the centre of a square lawn, there was a fountain 
““wherefrom the golden gorge of dragons spouted forth a flood of fountain- 
foam’’; and the four streams, joining in one current, flowed down the 
mountain side, delighting the ear with the pleasurable sound of rushing 
water, and delighting the eye with the vision of a rainbow that in the 
sunshine rested on the ‘‘ misty folds’”’ of spray. Contemplating these 
beautiful surroundings the owner thought 

—‘‘ And who shall gaze upon 
My palace with unblinded eyes 
While this great bow will waver in the sun, 
And that sweet incense rise ?” 


Cloistered walks bordered the courts, and above them, from which to view 
the distant country around, was built a gilded gallery; and the rails 
‘burnt like a fringe of fire’’ in the rays of the setting sun; then, too, in the 
Palace ‘‘the deep set windows, stain’d and traced, would seem slow- 
flaming crimson fires.’’ Within, the building was “full of long sounding 
corridors’; and of rooms both small and great, dissimilar in their style, | 
and fitted to suit the varying emotions of the human mind, To accord 
with times of joyous lightheartedness one was hung in tapestried pictures 
representing a sunny summer’s morning, and a hunter blowing his horn 
calling others to join him in the pleasures of the chase ; another room 
showed the joys of harvest, with the reapers at their work in the happy 
autumn fields ; and in another was pictured 
An English home—gray twilight pour’d 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace. 
To harmonise with seasons of quiet thought not unmixed with sorrow, in 
another room therewas a picture of a full river, winding slowly past peaceful 
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pastures, with cattle quietly feeding, but overshadowed, by low brooding 
rain and thunder-clouds. In other rooms the subjects of the paintings 
were accordant with sadder and sterner emotions. One was of a bleak, 
cold sea-coast, with fierce, angry waves crashing against the rugged 
barren rocks; and that awe-inspiring phenomenonot nature,a volcano, was 
pictured by 


A foreground black with stones and slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 

All barr’d with long white cloud the scornful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 


In a room that ‘‘seem’d all dark and red’”’ the picture showed 


A tract of sand, - 
And some one pacing there alone, 

Who paced for eyer in a glimmering land, 
Lit with alow large moon. ; 


And then the poet says— 


Nor these alone, but every landscape fair, 
As fit for every mood of mind, 

Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stern, was there 
Not less than truth design’d. 


Weread, also, there were representations of scenes in history, poetry, religious 
beliefs, and old world legends. In a tower where ‘‘ great bells that swung, 
mov’d of themselves, with silver sound,’’ and where through richly 
blazoned Oriel windows the light shone amber, emerald, rose, and blue, 
were portraits of the poets Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, and Milton, the 
thinker Plato, and others of the greatly-wise ; and pictures in mosaic told 
tales of human life in every land, with its smiles and tears. 

It would not, it seems to me, be easy to think of a more beautiful 
dwelling-place than this magnificent palace; and when it was finished, 
happy, proud, and joying to feel alive, the owner felt ‘‘ Lord_over Nature, 
Lord of the visible earth, Lord of the senses five ; '’ and sang 


-—“All these are mine, 
And let the world have peace or wars, 
’Tis one to me. 


O all things fair to sate my various eyes | 
O shapes and hues that please me weil ! 
O silent faces of the Great and Wise, 
My Gods, with whom I dwell!” 


Then thinking of the pleasure found in solitude by the cultivated mind, 
the recluse says ‘‘O God-like isolation which art mine, I can but count 
thee perfect gain’’; and musing on the life of the labouring masses in the 
busy world around, disdainfully calls them ‘‘the darkening -droves of 
swine that range on yonder plain.”’ 

Thus the possessor of the Palace of Art lived alone, scorning all else 
but beauty and intellect; yet after a time grew to hate and dread the 
isolation once so loved. Although struggled against, terrible feelings— 
—almost a kind of madness—could not be shaken off ; and in place of 
the beautiful objects around, there arose such dreadful sights as ‘' white- 
eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, and horrible nightmares, and 
hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame.’”’ At last, the strong, proud 
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spirit was humbled through suffering, and cried,—‘‘ Make me a cottage in 
the vale, where I may mourn and pray.”’ 


“Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built : 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.” 


The sentence, ‘‘ return with others,’’ tells us all; the lesson was learnt 
that man is not meant to live alone. As we finish reading this lovely 
poem, we feel that one day the owner would again live in the Palace 
of Art,.and then gather together there those toiling people, once so much 
despised, but now loved and reverenced for their humanity, and served 
by being taught to see and understand those things so delightful to the 
sight and mind, which hitherto had selfishly been kept for their possessor’s 
pleasure alone. 

In The Lotos-Eaters, we see a description of those whose idea of 
happiness is indolence: in The Palace of Art, we have a representation 
of those whose idea of happiness is to use their talents and gifts of mind 
only for self-gratification. We see that the great sinfulness, which caused 
such abysmal anguish of mind to the designer of the Palace of Art, consisted 
in wishing to enjoy, unshared by others, all the delight there is to be found 
in beauty and culture; for we cannot now think with our Puritan fore- 
fathers that it is sinful to find pleasure in these things; rather indeed do 
we feel it wrong to be insensible to their charm and influence. 


Biblical Studies: Netw Testament. 
I. THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
BY-REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


‘pee subject presents many difficulties, and as many of the best critics 
have failed to agree as to the solution of its problems we must not 
be disheartened if we are also unable to completely solve them. We 
must be willing to study the scriptural accounts and not be afraid of a 
little patient toil in comparing them. A first glance reveals that this 
singular experience attributed to Jesus is not recorded alike in all the 
Gospels. ohn omits it altogether, Wark (i. 12-13) only gives two verses 
to it, yet even in this briefest account there is something differing from the 
others. Jesus is said to have been ‘‘ with the wild beasts,’’ a circumstance 
not mentioned in the longer narratives of Matthew (iv. 1-11) and Luke 
(iv. I-13). On comparing these two again we see considerable variations 
in the story; and to see how considerable they are we must turn to the~ 
Revised Version, for it appears that the Authorized Version was made 
from manuscripts, the originals of which had been altered by later hands 

to make Luke's account agree with Matthew's. 

The reader of the two accounts will see that the second and third 
‘‘temptations ’’ change places in them. Each begins the story of Satan's 
attack upon Jesus by an appeal to his bodily wants,—“ If thou art a son of 
God (or ‘‘God’s son’”’ not ‘The son of God’’), command this stone 
that it become bread” (literally ‘“‘a loaf’), Then in Luke the tempter 
leads Jesus up (Matthew adds ‘into an exceeding high mountain,’’) and 
offers him universal dominion for one act of worship. ‘‘ If thou therefore 
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wilt worship before me it shall all be thine.’’ This trial of Jesus’ loyalty 
to God is placed last in Matthew. The last attempt is made by setting 
Jesus on a “‘ pinnacle ’’ of the temple and telling him ‘If thou art a son 
of God, cast thyself down from hence”’ etc. This vain assault from the 
side of Jesus’ trust in God is placed second in Matthew. At the close of 
the story, Luke adds the remarkable words. (not in Matt.)—‘‘ When the 
devil had completed every temptation he departed from him for a season.” 
Many learned commentators think this implies that the tempter was 
baffled in ‘‘every temptation’’ then possible, but that he determined to 
return again to renew the attack. ‘This is possible, as the word translated 
‘‘ foy a season’’ may also mean “‘ zntzl a season.” 

The minor differences need not be pointed out here, but any one 
wishing to thoroughly master the subject should set the two accounts side 
by side, underlining the agreements with one colour and the differences 
with another.- It may be interesting also to note that the scriptural 
quotations used by Jesus as well as that made by the tempter in the 
third trial (Luke iv. 9-11) are taken nearly word for word from the Greek 
version of Deuteronomy and the Psalms as rendered by the Septuagint 
(Ixx.). A reference Bible will give the respective chapters and verses. 

The scene is laid in the ‘wilderness ’’; probably the region west of 
Jordan, not far from Jericho, is referred to. [See Prof. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Life 
in Palestine ’’ p. 26.| Stanley thought the ‘‘ exceeding high mountain’ | 
was one to the east of Jordan; others have fixed on various heights as 
intended by the narrator,—Nebo, Tabor, Moriah, even Sinai have been 
suggested ; others imagine Hermon to have been in the narrator’s mind. 
The point is not very important. Without a miracle, Jesus could not 
be shown ‘‘all the kingdoms of the earth in a moment of time;’’ and with 
it, any hill or no hill at all would have sufficed. It is more worthy of 
attention ,that the wilderness was popularly thought of as the abode of 
evil spirits such as the tempter, Satan. There abode ‘‘ Azazel”’ the evil 
power to whom what was called the ‘‘ Scape-goat ”’ was sent on the Day 
of Atonement. In one of his discourses Jesus refers to the unclean spirit 
going out of a man, and passing through ‘‘ watery places, seeking rest.” 
The vague terrors of the wild unexplored region were influential in 
deepening such impressions on the mind; especially as a belief in demons 
was one of the most prevalent of that age. ([‘‘ Life in Palestine,” pp. 
59-63. | 

From the wilderness and mountain the scene changes to Jerusalem, and 
Jesus is set upon a “pinnacle ”’ (literally ‘little wing,’’) of the Temple. 
Some have thought this means a parapet, or battlement of the sacred 
building ; Dr. Drummond points out that the Greek may imply rather 
what we call the ‘‘ wing” of a building, and that it was upon some such 
outbuilding overlooking a great depth that Jesus was supposed to be 
placed. Solomon’s Porch on the east, and the Royal Porch on the south 
side, each overlooked a precipice, and such a position seems to have been 
thought of by the narrator. 

No reference is made by Jesus in his discourses to this strange 
experience, and all that can be gleaned out of the epistles is far from 
explicit. We read, it is true, in Hed. (ii. 18) that Jesus ‘‘suffered being 
tempted,”’ also in the same epistle, (iv. 15,) that “we have not a high 
priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but one 
that hath been in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
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These references rather exclude the notion that Jesus was exceptionally 
tempted in the manner of our narrative, and place his experiences among 
those that trouble mankind generally. Milton in pursuance of his concep- 
tion of man’s loss of Paradise and his gain once more in Christ, makes a 
powerful picture out of the material supplied in these isolated verses of the 
Gospels ; but poetry is not history. We are puzzled to know what fact 
underlies the story. 

If it were found in any other book we should no doubt at once reject it 
as fanciful. “Will our best course be to do so with it as it stands? | 
think not. We may not accept the explanations given by this or that 
critic, but explanation of some sort there must be. Some hold to the 
literal accuracy of the story as a fact, notwithstanding the silence of Jesus 
and the epistles in regard to it, and account in some way of their own for 
¥Fohn’s complete omission. ‘Lo do so involves a belief in a personal Devil 
of a very peculiar kind. If we may compare life now with what is 
recorded we shall surely see that no such experiences are involved in 
modern temptations. People do not see the evil one actually as Jesus is 
represented as seeing Satan and recognizing him, It is scarcely a 
temptation when the devil comes so undisguised, and Jesus had trials 
far more difficult than those in the account before us. 

Some think it was originally a parable told by Jesus to a select few of 
his disciples as typical of his struggles of mind before commencing the 
active stage of his life; and that it got distorted into apparent history by 
the ignorant minds of the disciples. There can be no doubt that some 
such appeals might arise from self-interest as he contemplated the 
absolute surrender of his life to God's service as the spiritual Messiah. 
Bodily needs would press upon him and he would be tempted to waver in 
his trust that ‘‘God would provide.’’ Personal ambition would seek to 
lure him from his lowly life of service to one of rule and dominion if he 
would only debase the powers which he felt he possessed to the service of 
an unholy principle. On the other hand his very trust might sway him 
too far, and a presuming audacity might be suggested to him as he went 
forward relying upon God’s care. From each and all of these classes of sin 
he must keep his soul pure and free. Whether Jesus ever put his inner 
conflicts into this shape for the edification of his disciples is, however, 
very doubtful indeed. There is no hint that such was the origin of the 
story, and it differs entirely from all the other parables attributed to him. 

There is one other explanation offered by critics. It is thought that 
this is a Myth, 7.e. a story which obtains currency among primitive people 
because it explains some rdea common to the age. Such are the stories 
about creation found in many ancient literatures, and other examples 
may be found in Max. Miiller’s ‘‘ Science of Religion.’’ According to 
this explanation the story of the Temptation arose, not in the mind of 
Jesus, but in those of his followers who dwelt upon his wonderful 
character and who did not soon tire of embodying their notions about his 
nature in narrative form. But this part of the subject cannot be 
dismissed fairly in a few sentences ; a further study of Myths in general 
would be necessary,to understand this one. It may Suffice for the present 
to know that many good and learned people accept this view of the story. 
Whether we do so or not it will be well if we all rise from our study 
impressed with the beautifully simple Trust, Fidelity, and Humility which 
are blended by the narrative into the character of Jesus, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


A FAMOUS PRINTER OF BOOKS. 


is awarding our praise to those who have helped to cheapen literature, 

we are apt to think only of the writer and the publisher. But writers 
and publishers existed long before there were any cheap books. We owe 
our cheap literature quite as much to the energy and skill of THE 
PRINTER. We owe it more especially to the successful introduction of 
steam-printing. 

Books were very carefully and beautifully printed by hand-labour 
long before steam-presses were invented ; but the process was necessarily 
very slow and expensive, and it was impossible to print off large quantities 
so as to enable publishers to sell their books at low prices. Before the 
introduction of steam-presses, the printer was the rich man’s servant: he 
is now the poor man’s friend. 

About the time of the passing of the first great Reform Bill in 1832, 
Charles Knight and his friends were anxious, through the medium of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to place within the reach 
of the masses some attractive and instructive literature. They resolved to 
bring out a Penny Magazine, and various other useful and entertaining 
books and tracts. 

In deciding upon a printer for the publications of the Society, the 
choice fell upon William Clowes—the subject of our sketch. He was then 
in a fairly substantial and flourishing way of business. He had already 
earned a great reputation for the carefulness and speed with which he sent 
out his printing work. 

This great reputation, however, had not come by what people call 
“luck,”’ or good fortune. William Clowes had to fight life’s battle for 
himself. 

His father kept a large school in Chichester. He died young, leaving 
his widow and family in straitened circumstances. William was quite a 
child when he lost his father. His early years were spent in ways 
common to all boys. After he grew up, he was apprenticed, in his native 
town, to a printer, whom he served seven years. At the end of this 
period, early in 1802, he determined to proceed to London in search of 
employment as a journeyman. 

The young printer from Chichester was more fortunate than a good 
many people are who come up to London in search of work. He found 
employment at a printing establishment in Tower Hill, belonging to a 
Mr. Teape. His wages were so very small at first that he could not 
afford the five shillings a week demanded for the lodgings he had taken ; 
and so he was obliged to remove to a garret which he procured for half- 
a-crown—really quite as much as he could manage to spare out of his 
earnings. 

William Clowes soon gained the confidence and respect of his 
employer. His first task was to set up a large poster, and he did the work 
so quickly and so well, that his master was thoroughly satisfied :—‘‘ You 
are just the man for me,”’ he remarked. 
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The dreariness and loneliness of the first few weeks in London were 
very depressing to young Clowes. He knew nobody in the vast city to 
whom he could go to unburden his thoughts and feelings. At the 
end of the first month, he had almost made up his mind to go back 
to his native -town. A serious difficulty, however, presented itself,—he 
had no money to take him to Chichester! And so, like a brave, sensible 
man, he resolved to stay where he was, and make the best of his circum- 
stances. He struggled on,—working hard, living frugally, and never 
neglecting a chance of perfecting himself in his trade. 

For almost two years he remained at Tower Hill. He then deter- 
mined to start a printing business of his own. This may strike you as a 
bold, and even foolish determination, for one so young and so poor to make. 
But it was a simpler and easier thing to commence a printing business 
then than now. It did not require much capital to make a beginning. 
Clowes had saved a little money, his friends added a little more, and so 
he was able to set up a small printing establishment of his own in Villiers 
Street, in the Strand. 

At first, he could only afford to purchase one press, and employ one 
assistant. His difficulties were increased through his having only a very 
limited stock of type. He had*to work almost night and day at his first 
job. He set all his available type during the day-time, then worked off 
an impression at night, so that he might be able to distribute his type for 
re-setting on the following day. He succeeded, however, in doing his 
work to the entire satisfaction of his customer; and his energy and 
perseverance soon procured for him other orders. He continued to live 
frugally, and his savings gradually enabled him to add more new type to 
his stock. 

Mr. Clowes soon found the process of hand-printing too tedious, slow, 
and costly for his steadily increasing business. He began, therefore, to 
turn his attention to the question of the application of steam-power 
to book-printing. Steam had already been successfully applied to 
newspaper-printing, and Mr. Clowes saw no reason why it should 
not be applied to the printing of books and pamphlets. He studied 
the whole subject with great care himself, and also employed others to 
make experiments. At last, in the year 1823, he erected his first steam- 
presses. They quite realised his expectations, and he now found himself 
able to undertake far more work, " 

Unlooked-for difficulties, however, encountered him. — His printing 
works were in close proximity to the Duke of Northumberland’s palace, 
and strong objections were raised by the Duke on account of the dirt and 
noise occasioned by the engines. An action at law was commenced 
against Mr. Clowes in the Court of Common Pleas. The judges were 
told that the noises made by the steam-engines were like the roar of 
thunder, the rumbling of carts and waggons, or the din of a great thresh- 
ing machine. ‘The printer, however, won the case,—though consenting to 
remove his presses to another neighbourhood, on condition that the Duke 
paid all the expenses and losses entailed in the removal. Arbitrators 
were appointed, and, on their awarding a very large and handsome sum, 
Mr. Clowes removed to Duke Street, Stamford Street, London. 

It was after his removal to South London, in 1825, that his printing 
business assumed something of the giant proportions which have belonged 
to the firm of Clowes and Sons for many years. The Penny Magazine, 
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the Penny Cyclopedia, and hundreds of other useful publications were 
issued from his presses. He had rapidly become one of the largest and 
most enterprising printers in the whole world. No undertaking was too 
great for him. He did not hesitate to undertake work which involved his 
keeping tons of type locked up for months. He would print off a report 
of 100 pages folio in a single day on the shortest notice,.or 1,000 pages in 
a week, if need be. No less than 725,000 printed sheets, equal to 30,000 
volumes were sometimes sent out of his works in a week; and nearly 
45,000 Ibs. of paper were used in order to do this work. The printed 
matter issued in a single week would, if laid out, make a pathway 22% 
inches wide extending almost from London to Newcastle-on-Tyne. [for 
other interesting particulars, see ‘‘INVENTION AND INDUSTRY,” by 
Samuel Smiles.) Success after success attended his efforts. His business 
gradually extended far beyond its early limits. His punctuality, his 
carefulness, and the rapidity with which he turned out his work gained 
for him the confidence of these who sent their printing to his establish- 
ment; and as he was also noted for his kindly bearing, and obliging 
disposition, we can see good reasons for his popularity and success. 

This immense business involved great energy, boundless capacity, and 
hard work. But these were just the very qualities which Mr. Clowes 
possessed. He was an eager, enthusiastic printer. He took a special 
pride in his business, and lost no opportunity of developing and 
improving every department of his work. Difficulties came across. 
his way, but. he was never afraid of them; he did not allow himself 
to be conquered by them. He could not endure people who, immediately 
any new scheme was broached, began with a statement of difficulties. When 
he met such persons, he grew impatient with them, and jsaid, ‘‘ Ah, I 
see you are a difficulty-maker ; you will never do for me.” 

Mr. Clowes ‘“‘ got on’’ in the world. He made ‘‘a fortune’’; but 
he. made it honestly and righteously. There is no fault to be tound with 
men who gain their wealth in the way William Clowes gained his. While 
becoming rich himself, he helped, by the industrial resources which he 
opened out, to make others rich. 

William Clowes died in 1847, aged sixty-eight. ‘‘ There still remain 
a few,” writes Dr. Smiles, ‘‘ who can recall to mind the giant figure, the 
kindly countenance, and the gentle bearing of this ‘ Prince of Printers,’ 
as he was styled by the members of his craft. His life was full of hard and 
useful work ; and it will probably be admitted that, as the greatest multi- 
plier of books in his day, and as one of the most effective practical 
labourers for the diffusion of useful knowledge, his name is entitled to be 
permanently associated, not only with the industrial, but also. with the 
intellectual development of our time.”’ 

Those who run may read the lessons which the life and work of 
William Clowes suggest. His career shows us, in a conspicuous manner, 
the marvellous energy which lies stored up in a human life,—ready to 
burst out at the call of a determined and resolute will. The value of 
steady perseverance, of unfailing courage, of manly integrity, of patience 
and self-reliance, are nowhere more strikingly manifested than in the life 
and work of this great printer. 

Such men are an immense blessing to our race. We do not class 
them among the Prophets, nor the Poets, nor the Saints, nor the Apostles : 
we call them WoRKERS AND CIVILISERS. 
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Biblical Studies. 


Il. HOW THE OLD TESTAMENT GREW. 


BY REV. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 57.—March Number 


sh WILL begin this paper with a few remarks about the manufactured 
specimens of history and law-giving which appeared in the March 
number of the ‘‘ Helper.’’ 

My readers would have no difficulty in seeing that the beginning and 
end of the specimen of history belong to each other. The first twelve 
lines, down to ‘‘our own nation,’”’ and the last four lines, from ‘‘ The 
peculiar circumstances,”’ to the end, may be read straight on, skipping all 
that lies between, and there will be no break in the sense. The ideas and 
language are the same, and they are the ideas and language of our 
own time. It is easy to see that the words come from some book 
written quite lately, and it seems very likely (though not certain) 
that in that book the last piece comes directly after the first. And 
this is actually the case. The whole passage which I have divided 
in this way comes from the preface to Mr. J. F. Bright’s ‘‘ History of 
England,”’ and was written in the year 1875. 

But when we come to ‘‘ England hath been taken and worried many 
a time, etc.’’ both the ideas and the language suddenly change. A care- 
ful examination of the language would lead anyone who knew enough 
about English to the conclusion that it was originally written in Old 
English, but had been modernised to some extent. Perhaps he would 
guess from the way in which the sentences run that the passage was 
originally in poetry. The allusion to the Normans shows that it was 
written when the Saxons and Normans were still to some extent conscious 
of their difference of race, but when all idea of expelling the Normans was 
quite given up. As a matter of fact, the words come from near the 
beginning of the rhymed chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, who 
lived in the reign of Edward |. Lastly, we come to another 
change of style after the words ‘‘and shall do evermore.’’ The 
language of this last piece, from ‘In the ro66th year’’* to ‘ duke 
of the Normans’’ requires very careful examination. ‘The words and 
grammar are quite modern, but yet it does not sound like a piece of 
modern English writing someway ; and the mention of the comet, coming 
in as it does, is not like modern writing. A few little things of this 
kind would be quite enough to make anyone accustomed to such studies 
guess that this passage was written originally in Latin, and that the 
translation was quite modern. It really is a translation from the Latin 
‘Annals of Margan,”’ that is to say, from the book in which the monks of 
the monastery of Margan, in Glamorganshire, wrote down what happened 
year by year. But this monastery was not founded till 1147, and the 
earlier part of its annals was copied down from some other source. So 
this particular passage was probably taken, with or without alteration, 
from some older records or annals, in the year 1147. 


* Accidentally printed 166 in the ‘* Helper.’’ 
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With regard to the specimen of law-giving, I will be more brief. 

The opening and closing passages came from the decrees of the 
Council of Enham, near Oxford, which was held in the reign of Ethelred, 
who came to the throne in 979. _ They are translated from Anglo-Saxon, 
or ‘First English.’’ The passage beginning ‘‘ And whereas ’’ comes 
from the Elementary Education Act of 1876; and the- definition of the 
term ‘‘parent’’ is from the Elementary Education Act of 1870. 


You will see from these specimens that if we have a ‘‘ composite”’ 
narrative, or code of laws, it may be very easy to pick out the passages 
that belong to each other, and piece them together again, but that it may 
be much more difficult, when we have done this, to find out all 
about them. We may even think we have enough to go upon when we 
have not, really. For example, the few lines | gave from Robert of 
Gloucester would most likely have made us guess that he lived a good 
deal earlier than he actually did. We must therefore be very careful, but 
we need not despair. Again, it might very well happen that anyone who 
manufactured a history, in the style of my specimens, might put in little 
bits of his own, or might alter things that he found in his different 
authorities, so as to make them agree; and ifthe had done this it would 
make it all the harder for us to separate out the pieces again. 

Now let us take a few passages in the Bible, and see whether we can 
find any traces of ‘‘ composite’’ authorship 1n them. In one respect we ° 
shall find our task much harder than it was in my specimens, because the 
difference of style that helped us so much there, will not often be apparent 
in the English Bible, which is a translation made at one time, and in one 
style, so that different kinds of Hebrew come out into nearly the same 
English; but in another respect it will be easier, because in the passages 
we shall choose from the Bible, we shall find that the different authors 
whose words are mixed up together often contvadict each other, which 
was not the case in my specimens; and this makes it easier to separate 
them. 

You all know the story of Joseph. Without looking at your Bibles, 
say which of his brothers it was that persuaded the others not to kill him. 
Was it Reuben or Judah? Did they desert Joseph, or did they sell him? 
Was it the Midianites or the Ishmaelites that took him to Egypt? Now 
look at Genesis xxxvii., especially from verse 21 to the end. You will 
soon see that there are two stories. .Try to separate them before looking 
at the following division :— 

According to one story, Rewben persuaded his brothers to put Joseph 
into a pit (verses 21-25, down to ‘‘ bread’’) where some Midianites found 
him and stole him (beginning of verse 28); whereupon Reuben was 
bitterly grieved, and the brothers made a plot to deceive their father, 
while the Midianites took Joseph down to Egypt, and sold him there 
(verses 29-36). This story. seems to be complete. 

According to the other story, of which there appear only to be scraps, 
Joseph’s brothers, when they had made up their mind to kill him, 
saw some /shmaelites passing, and at Fudah’s suggestion sold their 
brother to them (verses 25 [except the first words |-27) ; and the Ishmael- 
ites took him away, and sold him in Egypt (ch. xxxix. verse 1). 

Someone has made rather a clumsy attempt to reconcile these two 
stories by saying that when the Mdianiteshad found Joseph in the pit, they 
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sold him to the /shmaelites (end of verse 28). But if you look at the two 
stories again, you will see that this does not really harmonise them, but 
only makes the confusion worse. 

Here then we have picked out:—1. A complete story. 2. Fragments 
of another story, inconsistent with the first, but worked up into one with 
it. 3. An attempt to unite the two stories more closely. 

Very many similar instances might be found. Read Exodus xiv. 
15-31. Does it tell us that the sea was divided (verses 16, 22, 29), or 
that it was blown back (verses 21, 27) ? 

In I. Sam. viii.-xi. you will find three accounts of how Saul came to 
be king, with sundry attempts to bring them into connection with each 
other. In I. Sam. xvi. 14-xvii. there are two accounts of how David 
was introduced into Saul’s court. 

But so far we have only seen that many narratives in the Bible are 
‘‘ composite.’’ Can we not go further? Having shown that passages 
which do not belong to each other are put together, can we not find out 
the passages which really do belong to each other, and so get back again 
to the original works out of which some of the books of our Bible are 
pieced together ? 

To some extent we can, though not so completely as we could wish. 

It so happens that one of the very best passages we could choose for 
helping-us to set about this task, as tar as the first books of our Bible are 
concerned, comes at the very beginning. The first chapter of Genesis, 
and the beginning of the second chapter, up to the middle of verse 4, 
contain the beginning of a great work of history and legislation which we 
shall be able to trace, in more or less completeness, right on to the end of 
the book of Joshua, Before we do so, however, I will ask you to compare 
this account of the creation (Gen. iii. 4a.) very carefully with another 
account that comes immediately after it in the Bible. Note the difference 
in the order of the creation in the two accounts, in the way in which men, 
or man and woman, are created, in the way in which God is spoken of, 
etc. This second account is really hundreds of years older than the 
first. See whether you can perceive that it is more child-like and primi- 
tive in its ideas; less thoughtful, less scientific and systematic, and 
(judged by our feelings) less reverent and grand; though more lively 
and yaried. 

In a future number we will see how this later creation story (Gen. 
ii, 4a.) will help us to trace out the great work of which it is the 
beginning, 


THe Work OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER.—These young people are 
not empty vessels that you have to fill; they are living souls you have to 
develope. They are not mere blank sheets of paper, all ready for your hand- 
writing ; they are rather mysterious gardens with the harvests of life and death, 
all ready to burst forth from their hidden depths. Every little child is a little 
world, each soul a dominion in itself, where passions nestle, and feelings centre, 
and affections throb, and tendencies expand ; and the great work that waits to 
be done all turns upon the right unfolding and right development and use of 
these tremendous forces of the inner self. Teachers, fathers, mothers! this is 
your work,—to help the Creator fulfil and make true the ancient legend, in 
the making of man in “ His own image,” and in the creation of a really living 
soul.—REv. J. P.. Hopes, Sunday School Sermon at Stockport. 
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Lessons on the Ministry of Fesus. 


BY PROF. ¥. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


LESSON XXV. THE MESSIAHSHIP, Luke. ix. 18—21. 


Oi (vy E approach now the decisive week in the ministry of Jesus, which 

divides the earlier Galilean labours from the journey to Jerusalem 
and the closing days in the capital. Difficulties at nearly every step ; so 
we must go slowly and carefully, if we would try to understand, from the 
broken hints given us by the synoptic narratives what may have been in 
the heart of Jesus.—For the whole passage, comp. M¢. xvi. 13-20, Mk. 
vill. 27-30. 

A. JOURNEYS BEYOND GALILEE. 

Lk. ix. 18, another case of Luke’s want of precision ; he joins on his 
narrative with a loose ‘‘and it came to pass;’’ Mt. and Mk. both name 
Caesarea Philippi. Where was this? At foot of Hermon, by sources of 
Jordan; something hangs on this,—what? It was not in Galilee, but in 
province of Syria, so out of reach of Herod, and away from scene of 
Jesus’ previous work. 

Gi.) Try and recall general circumstances. We cannot be sure of 
exact order of events, but it seems plain that Jesus had been deeply 
affected by the death of John. He had been preaching, with mingled 
results, as parable of Sower showed (Less. xxii. B); he had been involved 
in occasional conflicts with the Pharisees, found no help from them, but 
still held on his way. He had sent out the twelve, to preach—preach what ? 
—himself ?—the Christ, the anointed king ?—no, to preach the kingdom, 
and moreover not Messiah’s“kingdom, but God's kingdom: so far no 
prominence given to any personality, character, function, of his own. 

(ii.) Then came John’s death; the news reaches Jesus, and he 
retires across the lake (Zk. ix. ver. 10, cp. Mt. xiv. 13, Less.xxiv. C). Lk. 
tells us nothing further before the incident in ver. 18 sqq. But M/k. and 
Mt. represent him as in the meanwhile going back to the western side of 
the lake, JZk. vi. 53, Mt. xiv. 34, and then again withdrawing as far as the 
Phenician shores of the Mediterranean, J7k. vii. 24, Mt. xv. 21. There 
Jesus is out of reach of Herod and the Pharisees (cp. the scene WR. vii. 
1-23, Mt. xv. 1-20) ; he revolves the position; sees more clearly, perhaps, 
the relation in which he stood to John; how much more constructive is 
his teaching. John had warned, threatened, besought; but had not 
known how to appeal straight to those springs of trust and affection which 
brought the soul into direct relation with God: try and imagine John 
going and dining with Simon the Pharisee, and awakening the poor 
sinner’s love,—you cannot, it was not his way, his thought and teaching 
stood for something else. 

(iii.) But Jesus has learned that the kingdom of heaven is not going 
to be established with violent uprooting, with blast and flame (cp. LA. iii. 
Q, 17); it is a principle of inward life (so the parable of the Sower) ; and 
he realises more and more all that he has been doing in quickening men’s 
hearts to feel this new hope in this new way. | Is he, however, to be 
nothing more than the preacher in Galilee? Is God’s work done when 
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he has uttered this word among the villages of his native hills? No, there 
begins a larger stirring in his heart, perhaps when he is away among the 
Gentile people of Phenicia ; and so soon after his return to Galilee (Z&. vil. 
31, Mt. xv. 29) he again takes his disciples apart, this time to Caesarea 
Philippi [formerly called Paneas, rebuilt by Philip the Tetrarch and 
named in honour of the Emperor Augustus, see Stanley, Six. and Pal. 
p- 397, 398]. His mind is working with great thoughts, but the heathen 
residents, with their temples to Greek Pan and Roman Emperor, take no 
heed of him, and he can go quietly aside to pray (a touch specially 
characteristic of Luke). 


B. QuEsTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(i.) Lk. ix. 18, Jesus is full of interest, wonder, hope, foreboding, as 
he thinks over all that has been happening: has time to think here, for ~ 
no eager crowds press round him : he has had a growing feeling of a high 
calling ever since he first took up John’s word and preached the kingdom. 
Has he not after all, some relation to that kingdom, some special task 
committed to him by God? Is it possible that he is after all ‘‘ he that — 
should come?’’ When John sent to ask the question (Less. xviii. B, 
C), Jesus had given no definite answer—had said what he did, and left 
John to draw his own conclusions. Now he puts a question in his turn 
as if curious to know what people said about him; on forms of contem- 
porary expectation, indicated in the answers, ver. 19, see Less. xix. A, xxiv. 
B ii.). A second question follows, more important still, ver. 20, identical 
in all three forms ot the tradition, cp. Wk. vill. 29, Mt. xvi. 15. Answers 
simplest in MZk., ‘‘ Thou art the Christ ;’’ Zk. ‘‘ Thou art the Christ of 
God ;”’ Mt. ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God” [many 
signs that M/¢’s version is the latest and least trustworthy of the three, vv. 
17-19 having nothing corresponding in other gospels, and implying 
subsequent ecclesiastical ideas]|—Jesus had never called himself by this 
name, nor had the disciples used it, nor the people at large; will he 
accept it now? Is he the Messiah for whom people looked? Assuredly 
not, he has no dreams of sovereignty, of war with the Romans, of national 
triumph, But there is no other name by which even remotely to describe 
himself: he was no fore-runner of any other yet to come, for the kingdom 
was already planted, its results were already there in many hearts. So 
he accepts the title as the only one which is approximately adequate to 
express his consciousness that he has a divine mission to fulfil. Yet he 
feels that the difference between his thought about Messiahship and the 
current expectation is so great that the title will only be an embarrassment 
and not a help in his work ; and so he charges them strictly to keep it secret 
and tell no one, that others may not look for him to do what he wil! not 
and cannot do. 


XXVI. CONDITIONS OF DISCIPLESHIP. Luke ix. 23—27. 


A. Horers anp FEars. 


Ver. 22, many thoughts involved in this and following passage; great 
difficulty to interpret them accurately, and tell really how much belonged . 
to Jesus. 
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(i.) He has just accepted title of Messiah : but Messiahship even with its 
spiritualised conception of moral instead of political deliverance, still had 
a national character. So far, Jesus had made no appeal to the nation, 
preached only in Galilee and on borders of Gentile lands ; here and there 
had met Rabbi or Pharisee from Jerusalem, but he had not announced the 
kingdom in the Holy City. Now, he is the Christ, must appeal to the 
heart of the whole people, at the centre of all its religious life. So a 
journey to Jerusalem begins to shape itself as a necessary step in his work. 

(ii.) It he goes, what will happen?  Possibilities—he may be wel- 
comed and accepted; may be rejected. Had had warnings already of 
hostility among some of Pharisees (LA. vi. 14); the Sadducaic party, 
guardians of the Temple and priesthood, were all conservative ; with the 
Romans was no security. Already John’s fate sounded a note of danger. 
So the anticipation of evil grows clearer and clearer, though we may well 
doubt if the language of Jesus was ever so definite as the synoptics 
represent ; for if Jesus had so often warned his disciples of his coming 
death, and in particular had so distinctly promised his resurrection, how 
was it that the tragedy of Calvary so utterly crushed them? We have, 
therefore, here a reflexion of later ideas, influenced, perhaps, by the 
ancient language of Hos. vi. 2. Mk. viii. 32, 33, Mt. xvi. 22, 23, give 
Peter’s impulsive utterance, ‘‘ What, death touch the Messiah ? never !”” 
The vehemence of Jesus’s answer, as he addresses Peter as ‘‘ Satan,”’ 
i.e. ‘‘ Adversary,’’ is a sort of sign of the need he felt to strengthen 
himself inwardly against what might afterwards prove a great temp- 
tation. 


B. TAKING UP THE CROSS. 


Vv. 23-25, cp. Mh. viii. 34-37, Mt. xvi. 24-26. Mk. and Lk. repre- 
sent these words as addressed to indiscriminate multitude, W¢., better, to 
the disciples only, for the whole passage (to ver. 27) still stands in the 
Messianic connexion. ‘Those who would do the work of Jesus, wrestle 
with sin, speak to the careless, ignorant, or evil, must be prepared to 
encounter his sufferings : symbolised by the cross, which was commonly 
laid on the criminal to be carried to the place of doom, cp, Mt. x. 38 
{this has rather the look of having assumed this form after Jesus had 
himself suffered on the cross|.—The words that follow only receive their 
full explanation from the idea of the kingdom hereafter to be established 
by the glorified Messiah (see next section C): those who desired to save 
their lives, keep themselves safe now, would not be fit for Messiah’s 
kingdom by and by, as wanting in earnestness, devotion, fidelity: those 
who lost their lives in Messiah’s service, would receive them again in the 
kingdom of the just. [There is a sort of double meaning here in the 
word Jzfe, which covers first the physical bodily life, which may be 
preserved, or destroyed; and next the soul’s life which may be-saved 
or lost.] We may apply this saying in a rather different way to the 
lower and the higher life in man; he who would keep the lower, and 
live in ease and comfort, runs the risk of ruining the higher, by quenching 
all ideal aspirations and affections: he who willingly sacrifices the lower 
for the sake of duty, will find the higher firm and strong. What a bad 
bargain—what an awful loss, to gain the world and forfeit oneself! For 
a very striking personal realisation of this passage, see Coleridge’s Life 
and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, 1. 376. 
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C. THE Seconp Comine. 

Vv. 26, 27, cp. Wk. viii. 38, ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 27, 28. The plain meaning 
of these words, as they stand [notice important variations in parallels to 
both verses], seems to me to be that Jesus would speedily return in glory 
with some kind of triumphant display which should establish the kingdom 
of God in open and visible majesty. This we know to have been a 
common belief in the early Church (see, tor example, 7 Thess. iv. 13-18): 
can we attribute it to Jesus himself? Notice, here, how the person 
changes, in ver. 26: first, me and my words, then the Son of man, he and 
his. Can we imagine Jesus speaking like that? Comp. Zk. xii, 8, Mt. 
X. 33. Lhe change to the third person seems to me to arise from the 
endeavour of some later disciple to fix the time and conditions when the 
wrong done to the master there and then should be judged and punished 
afterwards. Butthough the form in which the expectation is here expressed 
appears to me palpably later, it is quite possible that it may have taken 
shape from some hints uttered by Jesus himself. As he braced himself 
up to face the prospect of ignominy and death, he could not help saying 
to himself ‘“—and then?”’? What would follow? Assuredly the kingdom 
could not be overthrown: it was a moral necessity that it should be 
established: how could it be established without its founder ? But after his 
death, where would he be? With the Father in heaven. Then he must 
return thence armed with heavenly might, to do the work which had been 
frustrated before. Something like this was the chain of thought. How 
much in the mind of Jesus, how much in his disciples? Cannot tell: we 
think of parables like the seed and the leaven, where Jesus sank his 
own personality and spoke only of the power of growth lying in truth 
and righteousness, and we feel that the dramatic imagery of the second 
Advent with clouds of glory and companies of angels is altogether 
inconsistent with this conception of a purely spiritual power. On the 
other hand, if Jesus adopted in any sense the Messianic character (as I 
think he did), he can hardly have been content to see it lapse in death, 
and he may have hoped that somewhere and somehow his function would 
be renewed. 


XXVIII THE TRANSFIGURATION. Luke ix. 28—36. 


First, tell the story, then investigate its character. Cp. Mk. ix. 2-13, 
( Mt. xvii. 1-13. 
~ A. + THESSTORY. 

Eight days after previous conversation (Mk. Mt., six, probably Luke 
reckoned in the beginning and end of the week) Jesus takes his three 
most intimate friends, Peter, John, and James (so also associated at the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, viii. 51—note that Mk. Mt. have ‘‘ James 
and John’’) up into the mountain. ‘The mountain,”’ doubtless some 
part of the Hermon chain, its lower spurs rising steeply above Caesarea 
Philippi. ‘‘ To pray,’ ép. on ver. 18, v. 16, x1. 1, Wk. i. 35, &c.; there 
his whole appearance is changed, and his face and dress shine with 
a white light. Suddenly the disciples are conscious that they are not 
alone! Two men are talking with the Master: who are they, and 
what do they talk about? They are Moses and Elijah, who have also 
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appeared in glorified form, and they speak of his coming death at Jeru- 
salem. It is night; Peter and his companions at first half stupified with 
sleep ; by degrees, in the wonder of the sight, they become fully awake, 
when, suddenly, the two mysterious forms are parted from Jesus. Peter 
can forbear no longer; first to speak as usual, he bursts out with the 
proposal to make three ‘‘ booths,’’ perhaps like the booths ‘of boughs and 
leaves constructed for the autumn festival, in which, if possible, to shelter 
the departing prophets. But as he speaks, a bright cloud overshadows 
them,—it is the symbol of the divine presence (cp. at the dedication of 
Solomon’s temple, J Kings vill. 10, 11), and just as in ancient days the 
cloud used to come down at the door of the holy tent, and the divine 
voice talked with Moses (#xod. xxxili. Q-I1T), So now a divine utterance 
came forth, ‘‘ this is my Son, my chosen, hear ye him” (J/k. Mt. “ my 
beloved son’’). Mt. adds that the disciples fell on their faces in fear, 
and dared not stir till Jesus came and touched them, and told them to 
rise ; then they looked round and found themselves once more alone. 


B. Irs MEANING. 


Difficult to believe this literally,——an actual physical change in Jesus 
and his clothes (comp. an extraordinary parallel in the story of Gotama 
Buddha shortly before his death, Buddhist Suttas, pp. 80-82), the reappear- 
ance of persons dead centuries before, and a divine voice speaking real 
words, these are not like anything we can accept as historically true. 
Suggestions of visions or dreams do not meet the case, the narrator 
certainly thought he was describing visible and audible facts. We can 
only enquire what are some of the ideas animating this-story, by which we 
may in part account for its origin and ‘growth, though we cannot trace 
its actuat rise in any prior shape. 

(1.) The early Church accepted Jesus as the Messiah, but always 
found his sufferings and death a great stumbling-block. Perhaps, 
however, these were part of a divine plan beforehand. If so, they must 
have been known to Jesus : here was the justification of his foreknowledge. 

(2.) Why should Jesus be accompanied by Moses and Elijah? (a) 
A constant parallel was drawn between the two dispensations, old and 
new; and so between Moses and Jesus: the Law was given on a 
mountain, on a mountain was preached the inaugural sermon of the 
kingdom of heaven: the Law was given from cloud and darkness, 
Exod, xviii. 16 sqq., Deut. v. 22, Moses went up into the cloud, 2x. xxiv. 
16-18, and when he came down, £x. xxxiv. 29 sqq., his face shone’ so 
that he had to put on a veil when he spoke with the children of Israel. 
Now Messiah, it was thought, must surpass Moses, and so Jesus (as the 
Christ) goes up into a mountain to converse with heavenly personages, 
and becomes radiant. (0.) Reference already made to belief that 
Messiah would be preceded by Elijah; see on Lk. ix. 8. Less. xxiv. B. 
But in a conversation placed by Wk. ix. 11-13, and Mt. xvii. 10-13, after 
the transfiguration, Jesus declares that Elijah had already come in the 
person of John the Baptist. This shows that he could not have been seen 
on the mount just before, for there is no reference to his appearance there: 
the vision and the conversation are really inconsistent, and mutually 
exclusive. (c.) Moses and Elijah had both passed away from earth ina 
peculiar way, marking them out from common men; they did not share 
the common lot of the dead, waiting for the general resurrection, 
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(3.) The divine voice, as at the baptism (cp. Less. iv. B.) founded on 
Old Test. passages, ‘‘my son”’ Ps. ii. 7, ‘‘my chosen,”’ /s. xlii. 7, ‘hear ye 
him,” Dew#. xvill. 15, where the prophet whom they should hear was often 
identified by later interpreters (though erroneously) with Christ. The 
incident, whatever it was—if it occurred—could have no evidential value ; 
the disciples are charged to say nothing about it, as long as Jesus was 
alive, cp. Lk. viii. 56, which seems rather intended to account for the 
general ignorance of so remarkable an event. We must, therefore, refer 


this to the group of later stories about Jesus in which the pious imagination 


of the Church delighted to portray the glories of its founder. : 
Read Dean Stanley’s striking hymn (given for example in Mr. 
S. Greg’s Scenes from the Life of Fesus, p. 194). 


XXVIII SERVICE & SYMPATHY. Luke ix. 37—s0. 


A little group of incidents related in varying detail by the Synoptics 
following on the descent from the mountain, and the subsequent return to 
Capernaum. 


A. THE Cure oF THE DEMONIAC. 


Vv. 37-43, cp. MR. ix. 14-20, Mt. xvii. 14-20. Return of Jesus with 
the three to the rest of the disciples, round whom a large crowd has 
gathered : where these were is not stated (reference in Mk. to ‘‘ Scribes” 
seems to imply some place nearer the former scene of his ministry).” Just 
as after Sermon on the Plain (Z&. vil. 1, 2 sqq.) he is met by need and 
difficulty, so here, and he is ready for it at once. Out of the crowd comes 
the beseeching cry of a father for his poor afflicted boy, who is liable to 
seizures of a very violent description, vv. 38, 39: inability of the disciples 
to cure it. Observe the anger of Jesus directed apparently against the 
disciples ; their inability is represented as arising from want of faith— 
these the men who had profited so little by being with him! these the 
men on whom would devolve the establishment of the kingdom when he 
was gone! [Note that in Mt¢., the revised text omits ver. 21 altogether, 
and in Mk., omits ‘‘fasting’’ ver. 29, as later additions]. This is repre- 
sented as the most difficult case perhaps, in the whole ministry of Jesus ; 
a crucial instance of the view taken of it as a conflict between the powers 
of good and evil. Of this conflict one form is the struggle with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, to culminate in his death: another is that of 
mastery over the evil spirits, which nowhere else offer so much resistance 
as here. So the story seems presented as a foil to the supreme hour of 
exaltation on the mount of glory. We may not be able to give to it 
any historic value; but it has a touching inward significance in this 
respect, that Jesus would not linger in the high enjoyment of communion 
with the great and holy dead, when it might keep him away from human 
suffering and want: he descends from the heights of prayer and radiant 
joy in the heavenly presence, to give relief to the first need he meets. 
What a lesson for us, to be more ready to forego our times of self-culture 
and recreation, to take part in the service of helpfulness and cheer, 
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B. Tur Warnincs RENEWED. 

Vv. 43-45, cp. Wk. ix. 30-32, Mt. xvil. 22, 23. Further warnings 
nearly alike in all three Synoptics. Jesus is on his journey through 
Galilee to Jerusalem ; he wishes to go secretly,—there will be publicity 
enough in the last struggle there! ‘the forebodings which he expressed 
as to the result doubtless received a much sharper point from subsequent 
retrospect of what happened. He must have known what the end would 
be: only this, coupled with the idea of his return, could reconcile the 
disciples to the paradox of the suffering and crucified Messiah, But how 
sad tor him ; to enter on this last journey with presentiment of evil, while 
they are full of elation and hope, thinking of the glory that will come to them 
when the kingdom is established. What loneliness, what patience, what 
trust, to persevere thus, misunderstood even by those nearest to him. 

C. WHICH SHOULD BE GREATEST. 

Vv. 46-48, cp. Mk. ix. 33-37, Mt. xviil. 1-5. The Messianic character 
which the disciples now attributed to Jesus raised all kinds of expectations 
in their minds. There would be places and posts in the new kingdom, 
who would have the best? Hence reasonings, almost quarrels; the three 
Synoptics give the same dispute in all, but in different forms: the feature 
common to all is that Jesus calls a child, and sets him as the type of lowly 
simplicity which by its connection with him becomes great. 

Observe, a parable acted rather than spoken. Different lessons are 
drawn; Jk., those who try to be high will be made low: M¢., conversion 
to childlikeness the true condition of admission to the kingdom: Mz., 
Mt., Lk., all agree in the saying concerning receiving a little child in his 
name; there is a certain fellowship between Jesus and the humblest of his 
disciples, so that the child may be the representative of the Master, stand 
for him, and so in a sense share his greatness. But true greatness 
depended on moral worth, and its real test was humility. 

D. FRienps anp. Fors. 

Vv. 49, 50, cp. Mk. ix. 38-50: an incident joined on here by the nar- 
rator perhaps through ring of words ‘“‘in my name.” Observe John’s im- 
petuosity (he and his brother were called ‘‘Sons of thunder,’ JR. iti. 17.) 
Notice the reference to exorcism in the name of Jesus; the name was 
supposed to have a special power of its own ; so Solomon's name was 
often employed, or that of some potent spirit. 

Fealousy of the Disciples, first ot each other, which should be 
greatest, then of those outside, for using a name to which they thought 
they had a sort of peculiar right.—Jesus rebukes this temper, in the war- 
fare with evil all champions of good are on the same side. Importance 
of this lesson, realise that those who work for the same great ends, even 
though they cannot join our little company in the great army, still deserve 
our sympathy. This is often hard to feel; Unitarians especially feel it 
with regard to liberals in other churches who profess to sympathise with 
their views, yet remain connected with the religious bodies in which they 
have been brought up. Try and overcome the temper which cares for 
personal success, increase of numbers, and a fine place in public esteem : 
avoid the judging spirit and care only for truth. Note, however, the other 
form of the paradox, Lk. xi. 23, Mt. xii. 30, in reference to the Pharisees ; 
those who will not take the side of a struggling cause, but stand coldly 
aloof, do as much harm as down-right active opponents. 
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A LESSON FROM GOD’S BOOK OF NATURE. 
PLANTS: How THEY GROW AND WHAT THEY FEED UPON. 


“Father ! Thy wonders do not singly stand, 
Nor far removed where feet have seldom strayed ; 
Around us ever lies the enchanted land, 

In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed.” 

“ge ESE words were recalled to my mind very forcibly when reading a 
book called '‘ The Sagacity and Morality of Plants,’’ under which 

whimsical title Dr. J. E. Taylor introduces us to the vegetable world and 
gives some little insight into the laws and customs that govern its inhabi- 
tants. 

How does a plant grow? What does it feed upon? How is it 
propagated? If we are asked questions of this sort we can answer them 
in a way; we say plants grow by heat and moisture; they require 
water, and perhaps manure, to feed upon, and they are propagated by 
seed. But if we are not content with this very superficial statement, if we 
ask the students of Nature to withdraw for us one corner even of the 
veil of ignorance that obscures’our view, we shall, indeed, have a glimpse 
of that ‘enchanted land” of which the poet sings. I wish all the 
readers of the ‘‘ Helper’’ could enjoy the book above referred to for them- 
selves, but for the benefit of those who cannot do so, I will try to put 
down a few points as clearly as | can. 

Suppose we set a bean in the ground and water it, what will happen ? 
It will soak up some of the moisture and will swell larger and larger until 
the outer skin bursts and the inside is almost divided into two halves, 
only held together bya tiny germ. ‘This germ is really the embryo plant, 
and from the two halves it gets all its nourishment until able to provide 
for itself. Gradually the germ sends forth slender threads downwards to 
form the root, and sprouts upwards until the first shoot of the plant is seen 
peeping above the ground. The first cell of which the germ was com- 
posed has—under the influence of heat and moisture—divided and grown 
and sub-divided again, until at last the cells have multiplied indefinitely, 
those forming the stem being elongated and flattened and developing at 
last into a tough fibrous substance. ; 

But these cells-cannot increase without being nourished, How does the 
plant get food? First by the root. The wonderful little threads make 
their way down, down, until they reach a place where they can get the 
mineral salts and other substances that they require. But the delicate root- 
tips must. not be injured on the journey, so they are provided with a 
sheath to protect them ; when they reach their destination, the sheath is 
no longer wanted, so it dies, and the fresh uninjured tip is ready open- 
mouthed, to take in its food. Like man, no food can be used in the body 
of the plant until it is dissolved, and it is for this reason that so much 
water is required. An acid fluid in the root also assists this dissolving 
process, as does the gastric juice in our stomachs. 

We will now imagine that the plant has shot up, and that leaves have 
come forth from the stem. These help to feed the plant. On their under 
side there are a number of little holes, which serve as breathing mouths, 
[if you peel off the under skin of a leaf, and look at it under the micro- 
scope, you will see them] and through them’ the air enters, for plants 
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cannot live without air any more than human beings can, although they 
want it for a different purpose. And here, again, is another marvel, an 
illustration of that wonderful unity of design that pervades the universe. 
The waste of man’s body is the food of the plant, and that which the 
plant gives back to the air is just what man requires. The carbon 
exhaled in our breath, being done with as far as we are concerned, is 
caught up by the plant by means of a wonderful substance called 
chlorophyll, to which all the greenness of vegetation is due, and this 
disentangles.it from the oxygen in the air, thus rendering the air pure for 
us to breathe. [With the flowers of a plant it is different; they require 
oxygen also. It.is probably because people confuse these two things that 
we hear so much controversy as to whether flowers are healthy in a living 
room. It would seem that while plants must be actually good, flowers 
are of doubtful value. | 

The carbon having thus been added to the other food-fluids in the 
cells, all kinds of different organic changes go on under the stimulating 
action of the sun’s power, and starch, sugar, scents, etc. are apparently 
produced by the same agency, presenting as wonderful a phenomenon as 
when a conjuror pours out many various liquors out of his one bottle ! 

So much for how the plant grows and feeds; as to how it is propaga— 
ted, that I will say something about another time. 

{Should teachers desire to make the above the subject of an afternoon’s conversation 


with their class, it would greatly add to the interest if they give to each a bean the week 
before, and tell the scholars to put it in water, and watch how it swells and germinates.] 


A.M.Y. 


OUR WEE WHITE ROSE. 
(GERALD MASSEY.) 


ALL in our marriage garden 
' Grew, smiling up to God, 
A bonnier flower than ever 
Suckt the green warmth of the sod; 
O beautiful unfathomably 
Its little life unfurled ; zal 
And crown of all things was our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


From out a balmy bosom, _ | 
Our bud of beauty grew: | 
It fed on smiles for sunshine ; | 
On tears for daintier dew : 
Aye nestling warm and tenderly, | 
Our leaves of love were curled, | 
So close and close about our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


With mystical faint fragrance 
Our house of Life she filled— 


But evermore the halo 
Of Angel-light increased, 
Like the mystery of moonlight 
That folds some fairy feast. 
Snow-white snow-soft snow-silently 
Our darling bud up-curled, [wee 
And dropt i’ the grave—God’s lap—our 
White Rose of all the world. 
Our Rose was but in blossom; 
Our life was but in spring ; 
When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the Spirits sing— 
“ Another bud of infancy 
With holy dews impearled! ” 
And in their hands they bore our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


You scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large ; 


Revealed each hour some fairy tower 
Where wingéd hopes might build! 


We saw—though none like us might | 


Such precious promise pearled [see 
Upon the petals of our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset’s marge. 

In other springs our life may be 
In bannered bloom unfurled, 

But never, never match our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


The Envitor’s Letter Bor. 


PRor. CARPENTER’S LESSONS. — 
We have already received a few notes 
from teachers who are using the 
Lessons on the Ministry of Fesus. We 
shall be glad, and Prof. Carpenter 
will be glad, to receive any sug- 
gestions or criticisms from those 


teachers who are making a study of | 


the Lessons. 

SunpDay ScHoor Lisraries.—An 
earnest and thoughtful correspondent 
takes exception to the article which 
appeared in the April number of the 
“Helper.” He thinks Unitarians 
should not circulate periodicals like 
The Quiver, The Sunday Magazine, 
Little Folks, Chatterbox, ete., in their 
Sunday Schools. He contends that 
as these papers distinctly teach narrow 
and false dogmas, Liberal Christians 
should not encourage young people to 
read them, but should direct them to 
magazines which are free from 
orthodoxy. Our correspondent also 
thinks that it is a pity no mention 
was made of Young Days. 

Books FoR A TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 
Sir,—Your attention has recently been 
called to the Scholars’ Library, but I 
feel very strongly that many of our 
Teachers also want to be encouraged 
and guided in their reading. Could 
you not publish a list of books suitable 
for a Teachers’ Library, or, better still, 
perhaps, could not the Sunday School 
Association offer to provide sets of 
books from various publishers on re- 
ceipt of one, two, or three guineas, 
according to the selection made? R.P. 
[We will gladly publish such a list, if 
anyone will send it. Perhaps the 
Sunday School Association will at- 
tempt more work of this and other 
kinds when it takes up its residence 
in the more commodious apartments 
which are going to be provided at 
Essex Street! Ep.] 

YouneG Days. Sir,—-Although Dr. 
Blake Odgers asked for some ex- 
pression of opinion in regard to 
Young Days, the members of the 
Association had no opportunity of 
expressing their views and desires. I 
believe that unless Young Days can be 
made to cover the cost of its produc- 
tion it should be given up entirely. 


| 
| 
\ 
i} 
| 


There are now several papers for 
children, such as Harper's Young 
People, which are quite free from 
orthodoxy. The £100 annually sunk 
and lost might be far more usefully 
employed in bringing out the néw 
text-books referred to by Prof. Car- 
penter.—L.M. [The Committee of the 
Sunday School Association would be 
glad to learn what other friends think 
about Young Days. Communications 
can be sent to the Editor or to Mr. I. 
M. Wade. } 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES FOR CHILD- 
REN. Sir,—I noticed in the April 
number of your Magazine, a letter 
speaking of the desirability of respon- 
sive prayers for children’s use. Asa 
matter of course, minds occupied with 
thoughts of similar work are apt to 
‘arrive at like conclusions, and so it is 
in no way surprising that the same 
idea has occurred to two or three of 
those working in connection with the 
Children’s Services at Effra Road, 
Brixton. One of our number is now 
compiling and arranging “ A book of’ 
Devotions and Meditations with Re- 
sponses. for Children,” which we ex- 
pect will now very shortly be com- 
pleted ; and which we trust may prove 
useful in the opening and closing 
services of some of our Sunday 
Schools, as well as at our own services. 


—A.E.W. 


RELIGION IN PoErTRy.—Several of 
our readers have suggested that we 
should occasionally publish a_ brief 
selected Poem, and we willingly com- 
ply with this request. Parents and 
teachers will find in the best English 
Poetry real religious inspiration, and 
much joy and peace for their hearts ; 
and it would be a wise and gracious 
thing if children were introduced to 
our great poets at an early age. We 
have found space this month for one 
of Gerald Massey's gems. Many 
fathers and mothers will appreciate 
the spirit which breathes in the lines 
we have quoted. 

Erratum.—The name of F. W. 
Turner was erroneously given in our 
June number as the writer of “ Music 
in the Sunday School,” 


